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IV— THE MEANING OF BAALIM AND ASHTAROTH 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 1 

The various phases of the worship of Baal and Ashtoreth among 
the Israelites and the relations of this worship to that of Jahve lie 
outside the limits of this article. Its object is to inquire into the 
meaning of the frequent use in the books of the Old Testament 
of the plural forms of these two divinities, Baalim and Ashtaroth. 
What this may be has been questioned by innumerable writers : 
the prevailing opinion is that these plural forms do not signify the 
divinities themselves, but only their representations or images. 
The principal advocate of this view is Gesenius, and after him has 
been generally adopted by critics. Even Schrader, in his Keilin- 
schriften u. das Alte Testament (p. 180), notwithstanding the 
example of the Assyrian plural Ishtarati, " goddesses," holds to 
the same opinion. Some writers suggest the alternative also of 
holding Baalim to mean the different ways in which Baal was wor- 
shipped in various cities, but most agree in considering Ashtaroth 
to be merely representations. Perhaps a close examination of a 
number of passages in the O. T. itself may settle one side of the 
question at least, and prove that Gesenius' image theory is 
untenable. 

Recent studies have shown that the worship of the Syro-Phoe- 
nician peoples was originally a worship of the active and passive 
forces of nature, and that these forces were personified in Baal and 
Astarte : this is not the place to discuss the various periods into 
which writers, like Miiller, have divided the Baal-worship, nor to 
conjecture when the astrological element was introduced which 
identified Baal with the sun and Astarte with the moon and the 
planet Venus. Many, like Noldeke, 2 Oort, 3 Graf, 4 etc., consider 

■Consult: Miinter, Religion der Babybnier. Movers, Die Phbnizien. Gesen- 
ius, Thesaurus, Komm. in lesaia, etc. Miiller, articles Baal and Astarte in 
Herzog. Schrader, Baal und Bel in Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1874. Baudissin, 
Yahve et Moloch, 1874, and articles on Baal and Astarte in Herzog and Plitt. 
Schlottmann, art. Baal in Riehm's Handw. II lief. 1875. Articles in McClin- 
tock and Strong's Cyclopaedia. Fiirst, Lexicon, etc. 

2 ZDMG, XV 800. 

3 Dienst der Baal in Israel, 1864. See also the transl. w. additions by Bishop 
Colenso, 1865. 4 Comm. on Isaia. 
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Baal to be a common name for the divinity, as indicated by its mean- 
ings, " lord, master, husband." Others would not deny all per- 
sonality, but would hold Baal to be the principal deity adored. 
This universal Baal, however, was subdivided, and his various 
forms and modifications separately worshipped. Many of these 
phases appear in the O. T., and others are found in Phoenician 
and Palmyrenian inscriptions; e. g. Baal-Shamen, Baal as King 
of Heaven; Baal-Berith, " Covenant-Baal"; Baal-Gad, " Fortune- 
giving Baal "; Baal-Zebub, etc. Each city, again, had its Baal or 
tutelary divinity : those mentioned in the O. T. are well known, as 
Baal-Hermon, Baal-Shalisha, Baal-Hazor, etc. Many others 
appear on inscriptions : for example, Baal of Tyre, 1 Baal of Sidon, 2 
Baal of Libya, 5 Baal of Gebal (Byblus), 4 Baal of Lebanon, 6 Baal 
of Tarsus, 6 etc. 

This much being prefixed, we will pass to the examination of 
Gesenius' image theory. To sustain this unusual theory, it would 
be necessary to have very positive proof ; for were the evidence 
simply negative, the balance of probabilities would be in favor of 
the usual plural meaning. 

Now an examination of the passages in the O. T. where the 
word Baalim occurs does not disclose a single one where it is 
absolutely necessary to hold to the image theory. 

We will take up those which lend themselves most readily to 
this interpretation. The wording of Hosea XI 2, "they sacrificed 
unto Baalim and btirned incense to graven images," must be read 
together with the other passages in Hosea, which are among the 
most damaging to the image theory : II 13, I will visit upon her 
the days of Baalim, i. e. the feast-days on which she worshipped 
them, and v. 17, "for I will take away the names of Baalim out 
of her mouth." 7 The expression, the names of Baalim, cannot 
refer to images, but to Baalim as a general name for false gods, or 
as a comprehensive term for the different forms of Baal. Another 
passage (II Chron. XXIV 7) is also equivocally worded : the 
dedicated things of the house of the Lord did they (the sons of 
Athaliah) bestow upon Baalim. The last words of the text 'asA 

1 Inscrip. in Corp. Insc. Sem. fasc. I. 

2 Inscrip. of King Esmunazar in Corp. Insc. Sem. fasc. I. 

3 Baal hal-Lubbi (Numid. 4, 1). 

4 Corpus Inscrip. Semit. fasc. I. 

6 In Inscr. found in situ ; see Corp. Insc. Sem. fasc. I, p. 25 and 26. 

6 Baal Terez ; on coins. 

'Cf. Wunsche, Der Prophet Hosea, 1868. 
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le-Baalim would be translated by the followers of the image 
theory, made into Baalim, i. e. images of Baal. A comparison 
with other passages in which the same words occur makes this an 
improbable translation: in II Kings XXIII 4, Josiah commands 
to bring forth out of the temple of the Lord all the vessels that 
were made for Baal and Ashera, etc., i. e. appointed for, conse- 
crated to. Compare also II Chron. XXVIII 2: Ahaz made also 
molten images for Baalim. Of course the Gesenius theory 
involves translating Hosea II 10, 'asie le-Baal, made into a {repre- 
sentation of) Baal, and we should reach the point of finding in 
the O. T. only references to Baal-images, even in the singular. 
But in this passage it is evident that the verb 'asa refers, not only 
to the gold and silver, but also to the corn, wine and oil, 1 and 
must therefore be taken in the meaning to offer, consecrate. 

The many passages in which the children of Israel are reproached 
with doing evil in the sight of Jahve, and going after or walking 
after or serving Baalim, or Baalim and Ashtaroth, or Asheroth, 
may not seem at first decisively against the image theory. The 
whole group is, however, made quite clear by other passages 
which will now be quoted. Judges VIII 33 says : The children 
of Israel went a-whoring after Baalim, and then goes on to 
specify which Baal in particular they worshipped, saying: and 
made Baal-Berith their god. In the following chapter (IX 46) 
we find the mention of beth El Berith, " the temple of the god 
Berith " ; this is a point in favor of Baal = god. The various 
references in the tenth chapter are of great importance. In the sixth 
verse we ought, in translating, to omit the and after Ashtaroth, 
and read : And the children of Israel . . . served Baalim and 
Ashtaroth, the gods of Syria, and the gods of Zidon, and the gods 
of Moab, a?id the gods of the children of Ammon, and the gods of 
the Philistines, etc. 2 In this verse we must understand that Baalim 
and Ashtaroth are general terms under which the false divinities 
of these different peoples are included. In many passages the 
same use of we, " that is," is found. This is confirmed by the 
next verse, in which all these divinities are comprised in the term 
Baalim : verses 13 and 16 may also be compared where the terms 

1 Cf. Baudissin's art. on Baal in Herzog, and Wlinsche, op. cit. p. 60-62. 

2 Oppert seems to have come to the same conclusion. In a note to the Insc. 
of Esmunazar (Rec. of the Past, IX 114) he says: "All Phoenician gods mere 
Baal, and all goddesses Astarte (compare Jud. X 6). As there existed a Baal of 
Sidon, there was also an Astarte of Sidon, bearing the same name" 
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other gods and strange gods are used. In support of this I Sam. 
VII 3 might also be cited, where Samuel says : put away the 
strange gods and Ashtaroth from among you ; the result is given 
in the next verse : Then the children of Israel did put away 
Baalim and Ashtaroth. 

If this view be entertained, then Baalim would include all the 
male divinities, and the sentence of Servius (ad Aeneid I 729) 
Lingua Punica Bal deus dicitur would be correct. The objec- 
tion to this is that many other deities beside the various forms of 
Baal and Astarte were adored among the Phoenicians, Canaanites 
and Syrians. 

Turning to Ashtaroth, we find fewer indications of a similar 
character, for the reason that, generally speaking, the female 
divinity was included or understood in the male, and the worship 
of the latter was necessarily accompanied by that of the former. 
Ashtaroth-Qarnaim (Gen. XIV 5), or simply Ashtaroth (I Chron. 
VI 71, Deut. I 4, and Joshua passim), occurs as the name of a city 
in Bashan. The Philistines seem to have worshipped Ashtaroth 
as the Goddess of war (=Ishtar of Arbela, I Sam. XXXI 10). 
The singular form was not used in the O. T. until the introduction 
by Solomon of the worship of the Sidonian Astarte : Ashtoreth 
the divinity of the Sidonians (I Kings XI 5 and 33), or the abomi- 
nation of the Sidonians (II Kings XXIII 13), by a similar change 
as was often made in substituting ^$3 bosheth, shameful thing, for 
Baal in proper names ' and otherwise. 2 These three are the 
only places where the singular occurs. Owing to the difficulty of 
explaining the exclusive use of the plural (especially in Ashtaroth- 
Qarnaim and in Judges II 13), it has been supposed by some to be 
only apluralis eminentiae (e.g. by Schlottmann in ZDMG, XXXIV 
650). There is even less willingness among scholars than in the case 
of Baalim to admit the possibility that Ashtaroth could signify the 
various forms of Astarte or even " false goddesses " in general. Still 
there are many reasons for adopting this opinion. Without going 
further than the Phoenician inscriptions, many indications are found. 
In the inscription of Esmunazar, King of Sidon, the king speaks 
of the erection, by his mother and himself, of the temple of Astarte, 
whom he calls Astart sem Baal. Schlottmann and Renan take 
sem Baal to be an epithet of Astarte, " nomen Baalis," and Oppert 
understands this in the sense of specifying an Astarte correspond- 
ing to the Baal of Sidon, i. e. of the same name. 

1 E. g. Ishbosheth (II Sam. II 4), Mephibosheth (II Sam. IV 4, etc.) 
2 Jer. Ill 24, Hos. IX 10. 
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Of great importance is a well-known passage in the inscription 
of King Mesha (c. 880 B. C.) The national god of the Moabites 
was Chemosh, a form of Baal, and throughout the inscription he 
is repeatedly referred to. When Mesha takes the city of Nebo 
he kills the men, but devotes the women and maidens to Ashtar 
Chemosh. Now, the connection in which this deity is mentioned 
leaves no doubt that reference is made to the licentious worship of 
Astarte. But there is a difficulty in the form being masculine ; this 
has caused two opinions to be held: the one that the Ashtar, here 
mentioned, is an androgenous divinity, the counterpart of Ashtoreth, 
and the corresponding Himyaritic divinity Athtar is adduced to 
confirm this : Prof. Schlottmann, Ginsburg, etc., are of this opinion. 
Others, like Clermont Ganneau, Ed. Meyer, etc., consider Athtar 
here to be a female emanation, 1 and that in the same way as we 
have the female goddess Tanith Pen Baal, " Tanith, the face or 
reflection of Baal," and the above-mentioned Ashtart "sent Baal, 
we have here the Astarte of Chemosh. To these examples can 
be added that of nnyinj', "The 'Attar of 'Ate." The Aramaean 
form was 'Attar, corresponding to the Canaanite 'Ashtor(= Ash- 
tar), which usually became, with a secondary feminine ending, 
Ashtart = Ashtoreth. In Assyrian Ishtar was originally the common 
name for goddess : in early translations of Sumero- Akkadian hymns 
(e. g. Haupt, Akk. Spr. p. 26, 38) the singular form appears with this 
meaning. In a list of gods from Assur-bani-pal's library, 2 Ishtar 
occupies the first place in the female divinities, by the side of Ilu, the 
common name for God, like the Hebrew El. 3 Later on this general 
application of the word seems to have been confined to the plural 
Ishtarati, which always remained the usual word for goddesses. 4 

Different attributes of Ishtar. were then personified. Ishtar of 
Arbela was the goddess of war ; Ishtar of Assur, or, later, of 
Nineveh, " the queen of the universe." Ishtar of Erech, worshipped 
there as Beltis (the evening star), or rather Belit, is more nearly 
related to the original conception of the nature-goddess. She was 
called Um-Uruk, " the mother of Erech," the Omoroca of Damas- 
cius, synon. with Tiamat, the watery chaos, out of whom as the 
original matter Bel produced the universe. Ishtar of Agade (as 

1 Cf. Dillmann in the Berl. Monatsb. i88r, p. 605. 
8 See Schrader's article in Sttidien u. Kritiken, 1874, p. 337-339. 
3 Cf. Delitzsch, A. L. S. p. 73. 

4 1 am indebted to Prof. Haupt for the opportunity of reading the proofs 
of Ed. Meyer's article on Astarte in the .... 
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the morning star) was worshipped there as Anunit. As queen of 
the underworld Ishtar was replaced by Allat " who was in the first 
instance merely an epithet of herself." ' Even classical writers 
were aware of the different phases of Ishtar-Astarte and compare 
her to Venus, Juno, Luna, etc. 2 

The word Ishtar is now recognized by some to be of Semitic 
formation : 3 the infixed tau denotes the passive form. It could 
thus be derived from the same root as the active form Assur. In 
this connection it is unavoidable to refer to Ashera, with its mascu- 
line and feminine plurals askerim and asherdt : but here all at- 
tempt at a solution must fail for the present. It is certain that in 
most cases an Ashera is the wooden image of a divinity (male or 
female ?) — as also are the plural forms — and it is equally certain 
that Ashera is in certain cases the name of a female divinity, whose 
worship was more or less licentious and always connected with that 
of Baal. Some regard Ashera to be merely another name for 
Ashtoreth, and the Asheroth to be her images ; but others — like 
Movers, Kuenen, etc. — deny this absolute identification, without 
being able to offer any satisfactory solution. Their identity, how- 
ever, seems to be strongly supported by such texts as Judges II 3 
and III 7, as well as from the LXX at II Chron. XV 16 and XXV 
18, etc. Ashera might be merely the feminine form of Assur 
(through the Phoenician aser) V, although such a form as Baudis- 
sin suggests was not, it would seem, known to the Assyrians them- 
selves. It may be that traces of Assur-worship exist in the O. T. 
in the use of the form asherim : these wooden images placed on 
the altars of Baal cannot be proved to represent a female divinity. 
Fiirst calls them male images of Baal, and there are strong 
reasons for considering his surmise to be correct. 

Assur, the national god of the Assyrians, was almost identical 
in his attributes with Bel, and there is a confusion in their female 
counterparts, Ishtar and Belit. In Tiglathpileser's prism-inscrip- 

1 Sayce, Lectures on Babylonian Literature, 37. 

2 On the identification of Ishtar and Belit, the attributes of Ishtar, etc., 
consult Schrader, K. A. T. p. 176-180. 

3 Haupt, ASKT p. 206, An meinem ZDMG, XXXIV 758, ausgesprochenen 
Ansicht, dass der name Istar nicht akkadischen Ursprungs sei, halte ich fest. 
Fr. Hommel sicht in Aphrodite eine volksetymologische Umgestaltung des 

Semitischen JSS- mit . q statt . " 1 . Vgl. dazu Lagarde, Orientalia, Heft 

2 (Gottingen, 1880), S. 45, sowie Gutting. Nachr. 1881, S. 396-400. 
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tion, 1 Belit is called the wife of Assur, whereas in later inscriptions 
(Assur-nazir-pal to Assur-bani-pal) she is the wife of Bel. 

When Ishtar became a concrete goddess, as the queen of the 
universe, the first-born of the gods (the mother of all), it is natural 
that she should have been associated with Bel, " the father of the 
gods," and at this stage the Phoenicians, Syrians, and Canaanites 
remained. Only after the raising of Assur to a position of 
prominence, by the Assyrian conquests, was Ishtar related to 
him. It is an interesting fact that the Akkadian for Bel, beside 
Moul-ge, was Elu(m) : 2 can this have any connection with the 
Semitic root Sk ? 

To recapitulate in a few words. If the opinion that the plural 
forms of Baal and Ashtoreth represent only images of these divini- 
ties be set aside, as in discord with the texts of the O. T. and all 
extra-biblical evidence, there would remain the two hypotheses 
already mentioned : 

I. Baalim and Ashtaroth were used as common nouns to sig- 
nify gods and goddesses, and, to the Yahvistic worshipper, the 
strange and false divinites of the surrounding Hamitic nations ; or, 
also : 

II. They may represent the many various aspects of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, whether proceeding from the individualization of cer- 
tain of their attributes, or from the different centres of their wor- 
ship. In support of the first opinion is, on the one hand, the cer- 
tainty of the use among the surrounding nations of Baal as a 
general term for the deity (compare the Akkad. Elu(m)-Bel), and 
on the other the fact that Ishtar in Assyrian was the word for god- 
dess. Passages have also been adduced from the O. T. where the 
Baalim include all the divinities of the nations bordering on the 
Israelites, being a term synonymous with strange gods. For the 
second theory can be adduced the many forms of Baal mentioned 
in the O. T. and in the inscriptions ; and also the fact of the exist- 
ence of many divinities which it does not seem possible to relate 
to Baal. 

Still these two theories do not necessarily conflict, if we hold 
that, in the primitive worship of the Hamitic tribes of Phoenicia, 
Canaan and Philistia, Baal was the universal deity, and that many 
divinities, like Moloch, Malkam, Melqart, Chemosh, etc., are modi- 
fications of the same idea. Even if some deities of a different 

1 Lotz, Tiglathp. p. 36. 2 II Rawlinson, 59, 5. 
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origin were introduced, the original universal meaning of Baal must 
have been too firmly engrafted to be superseded. It is quite 
possible that both uses of the word were continued side by side, 
as was the case in Assyrian with Ishtar. Whatever may be the 
conclusions on this question, in such a puzzling subject the best 
way to arrive at any result must be to work, according to the 
method of Dionysius the Areopagite, by aphaeresis ; and in this case 
it is a help to be able to set aside the image theory. 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 



